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II. — Types of Sentence Structure in Latin Prose Writers. 
By Prof. CLARENCE LINTON MEADER, 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 

The traditional method of studying Latin sentence struc- 
ture from the point of view of style — the method elaborated 
with considerable detail in Nagelsbach's Stilistik in the chap- 
ter entitled " Architektonik der Rede" — is, at least in some 
respects, inadequate. This will be apparent to any one who 
follows carefully the attempt of Schmalz in his Lateinische 
Stilistik, pp. 465 ff. (3d ed.) to give even a sketchy outline 
of the history of Latin sentence structure. It is the purpose 
of this paper to direct attention to a different method of deal- 
ing with the subject, one which may perhaps not so much 
supersede as supplement the somewhat mechanical system of 
counting clauses and participles and examining the order in 
which they follow each other, or the manner in which they 
are interwoven or interlocked. " Le stil c'est de l'homme 
m6me." We can more fully understand an author's style 
after we have determined what mental processes were 
involved in the organization * of his sentences. We must 
transfer our attention from the outer product to the inner 
process which it represents. The traditional method is 
admirable as applied to a rhetorical writer like Cicero, but 
fails when applied to a spontaneous writer like Tacitus. 
Cicero may be studied from the point of view of rhetoric ; 
Tacitus should be approached from that of psychology. 

This paper has taken as its basis the system of psychology 
elaborated by Professor Wilhelm Wundt of Leipzig. It is 
therefore necessary to describe briefly the two processes (or 
rather groups of processes) which he terms association and 
apperception. 2 Both consist in the uniting ( Verbindung) of 

1 Gliederung in the terminology of Wilhelm Wundt. As this word implies, 
the present paper accepts the definition of a sentence given in his Volkerpsy- 
chologie, I, vol. ii, ch. 7, § I, 5, c. (All references to this work apply to both 
editions.) See also Wundt, Sprachgeschichte und Sprachphilosophie, pp. 68—71, 
and//, of Germ. Phil. IV (1902), p. 390. 

3 For a detailed discussion of these processes see his Physiologische Psychologic, 
passim, and his brief but lucid Grundriss der Psychologic, 5th ed. pp. 243-334. 
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psychical elements or concepts (Begriffe) into ideas ( Vor- 
stellungeii). The main difference between them lies in the 
greater or less part which the feelings play in them, as also 
in the form which the feeling assumes. Speaking relatively 
the associations are passive processes; we give ourselves 
over to the flow of ideas, and they form and run as if of their 
own accord. A revery is a series of such associative acts ; 
dreams afford a still more striking example. Into the apper- 
ceptive processes the feelings enter more largely, and in 
particular, they assume that most complex form, the will. 
Accordingly, in the apperceptive processes we exercise a 
more or less strong control over our ideas. There is a feel- 
ing of activity ( Tdtigkeitsgefiihl). The will enters in, and we 
relate, compare, analyse, and synthesize the elements of our 
ideas, whereas in association the logical relations between the 
concepts are less regarded. The distinction between the two 
is at bottom merely relative. Some forms of association are 
more active than others ;• some forms of apperception are 
more passive than others; and there are various links (Ueber- 
gangsstuf en) between them. Into most of our mental activity 
both processes enter, but one or the other may greatly pre- 
dominate. It is characteristic of apperceptive analysis that 
it always proceeds by a series of bisections (dichotomy), the 
unit of thought {Gesammtvorstellung) that forms the basis of 
the sentence being first divided into halves, each of which is 
again subdivided, and so on. 

How are these processes reflected in language ? The writ- 
ten or spoken sentence is, of course, simply the outer form 
corresponding to a series of associative and apperceptive 
processes. The basis of the sentence is a relatively complete 
unit of thought of varying magnitude and complexity, which 
is present in consciousness at the moment the organization of 
the sentence begins. By successive acts of analysis and 
synthesis the various elements of this unit are set into their 
logical relations to each other. Each single act of apper- 
ceptive analysis yields only two sub-units (dichotomy), eg. 
subject and predicate, substantive and attribute. The con- 
nection is therefore a closed one (in the sense that no third 
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member is possible) and is symbolically represented in 
Wundt by a curved line, thus : ab, a and b representing the 
sub-units. A purely apperceptive sentence will contain only 
connections of this kind. Under favorable mental conditions, 
however, any one of the elements of a sentence may induce 
an associative addition to the original unit, and this addition 
(or the original element) may induce a second addition and 
so on indefinitely. The connection between these associative 
additions and the inducing elements is therefore an open one. 

The formula a~a{~a^~a£~a± will then represent a series of 
such associative processes, a being the original element, and 
a v a 2 , a z , a t being induced elements. The associative (open) 
nature of the connection is symbolized by the horizontal line. 
I know of no more striking illustrations of these two forms 
of connection than the Sanskrit copulative (associative) and 
determinative (apperceptive) compounds respectively. The 
formula just given represents the compound devagandkarva- 
manuso (=a — tt) raga-raksakas, "gods, heavenly singers, 
men, serpents, demons " (to correspond to the last horizontal 
stroke in the formula, an adi " and so forth " might have 
been added). The determinative compounds, on the con- 
trary, always admit of dichotomic analysis; e.g. devadutah, 
" messenger of the gods," is a closed connection : ab. In 
general, subordinate conjunctions will mark the apperceptive 
connections, coordinate the associative. In primitive think- 
ing {e.g. in that of children) and imaginative compositions 
(e.g. in poetry) associations predominate, in scientific thinking 
the apperceptive processes rule. 

Dr. Boucke, of the University of Michigan, has entered 
upon an historical examination of the German and English 
literatures from this point of view and has formulated a 
number of types of sentence structure. 1 These are as 
follows : 2 

1 See//, of Germ. Phil. IV (1902), pp. 389-420. 

2 The symbol U means " unit of thought." All other letters represent subject 

or predicate, ab A B symbolizes an ascending sentence (subordinate clauses 

first), ~ symbolizes a descending sentence (main clause first). 
c d 
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I. Associative. 

1) primitive : 2) intuitive : 

U-rUfUf ab 



3) combinating : 

U 



c d d{~ d%~d 3 
ej-fi 
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ab ab a b~b x a b 


AB~CD 
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II. Apperceptive. 


1) isolating \_a) simple, b) 


ascending, c) descending] : 


a) ab b) a b AB c) aH 




c d 


2) narrative : 
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a) ab-byA'B-Bj. 
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3) interlocked : 
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a b~ay by 
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4) analytical : 
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5) synthetical \_d) ascending, b) descending] : 

0) UyUz b) Uy 

U 2 
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For a description of these types we must refer to Dr. 
Boucke's admirable paper, and limit ourselves to a few very 
general statements. Types I, 2) and I, 3) take their essen- 
tial characteristics from the two main types of imagination, 
the passive and the active (or intuitive and combinating) 
respectively. In II, 4) and II, 5) are reflected the two more 
complex apperceptive processes, analysis and synthesis, while 
II, 2) and II, 3) show an apperceptive groundwork with an 
intermingling of associative elements, II, 3) being the more 
complex. The differences between I, 1), II, 1), and II, 5) lie 
not simply in the organization of the unit of thought itself, but 
perhaps even more in the relations between successive units, 
the first showing open connections, the last closed connections, 
the other relative disconnectedness or isolation. A very good 
concrete notion of literary style that is based upon the predomi- 
nating associative form of thought (the primitive type) is given 
by the following passage from Reuter's Stromtid, cited by Dr. 
Boucke (p. 395): "So Hawermann sat there and his hands 
were folded and his honest blue eyes turned upward and a 
more beautiful light was mirrored in them than that of God's 
sun. Then a little maiden came running up and laid some 
daisies in his lap and his prayerfully uplifted hands sank and 
were thrown round the child : it was his child — and he 
rose up from the bench and took his child on his arm and in 
his hand he had the flowers and went with his child along 
the path down the garden." Examples of the isolating type 
will be cited below. 

On undertaking the study of the Latin sentence, we meet 
at once several conditions which make the problem some- 
what different from that of the student of modern languages. 
In the first place it appears to be quite generally accepted as 
true that the ancient languages, particularly Latin, make 
extensive use of connecting particles which bring out 
clearly and distinctly the relations existing between the suc- 
cessive units of thought, while the modern languages, the 
French in particular, leave those relations unexpressed. 1 If 
this is true, we should expect to find types I, 1) II, 1), and 
1 It is possible that this reputed difference is merely formal. 
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II, 5) rarely employed in Latin, while I, 2), I, 3), and II, 2) 
would prevail. We cannot here take up this question in 
detail, but it will appear from the following pages that type 
II, 1) is far from uncommon in Latin. 

A second characteristic of the Latin language, in which it 
differs decidedly from the modern languages of Europe 
belonging to the Indo-European group, is found in its pro- 
nounced attributive character as opposed to the predominat- 
ingly predicative character of the latter. 1 This results in a 
great increase in the importance and complexity of the minor 
elements of the sentence. 2 In fact the distinctive character 
of a Latin sentence may be more clearly reflected in them than 
in the relations between the primary (major) elements. Some- 
times an attributive element, either by virtue of its dominating 
character or complexity, attains an importance equal to or 
greater than that of a subordinate clause. Furthermore such 
an attributive member or some part of it is apt, like any other 
element of a sentence, to awaken a train of associative addi- 
tions. The main framework of a sentence may thus almost 
entirely disappear in the network of subordinate elements. 3 
The student of Latin sentence structure is constrained by these 
conditions to examine all the minor elements with special 
care, with much greater care perhaps than would yield profit- 
able returns to the student of the modern sentence. 4 A con- 

1 On the general distinction between attributive and predicative structure, see 
Wundt, Volkerps. I, vol. ii, ch. 7, § V, 3 ff. 

2 The major elements of the sentence are those taken account of in the above 
formulae, i.e. 1) main and subordinate clauses, 2) subject and predicate. All 
others are minor. 

8 Whether this is a stylistic merit or defect, will, of course, depend upon the 
clearness or muddiness of an author's thought. 

* In this respect the Sanskrit stands on the same basis as the Latin. An 
admirable example of attributive structure is afforded by the following sentence 
(Hitopadecah 2, 4) : ityalocya (gerund) tena {sc. sihena) grama gatva (gerund) 
dadhikarnanama bidalo masadyaharena satosya (gerund) prayatnad aniya 
(gerund) svakandare dhrtah (participle). Translated ad litteram : " By the 
lion thus having reflected, having gone to a village, having won the confidence 
(sc. of a cat), having carefully led it (sc. to his den) the cat kept (sc. was)." 
Contrast with this version the following idiomatic English translation with pre- 
dominating predicative form : " (The lion) thus reflecting went to a village, won 
the confidence of (literally 'satisfied') the cat Curd-ear by meat and other food, 
then led him carefully to his den and kept him there." 
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crete example will make this clear. Post emensos insupera- 
bilis expeditionis eventus languentibus partium animis, quas 
periculorum varietas (a) fregerat (6) et laborum, nondum 
tubarum cessante clangore vel milite locato per stationes 
hibernas, fortunae saevientis procellae {A) tempestates alias 
rebus infudere (B) communibus per multa ilia et dira facinora 
Caesaris Galli, qui (C) ex squalore imo miseriarum in aetatis 
adultae primitiis ad principale culmen insperato saltu pro- 
vectus ultra terminos potestatis delatae procurrens asperitate 
nimia cuncta foedebat (D). 1 How inadequate would be the 
conception of this sentence given by the following formula, 
which takes account of the major elements only ! 



ad AB 

CD 



A third fundamental question is whether in general the 
works of Roman literature are sufficiently spontaneous to admit 
the application of tests which make assumptions as to the form 
an author's thought assumed before it was written down in 
the words in which we have it now. Without entering upon 
a detailed examination of this question, we may justly make 
the following statements. Many lines of evidence converge 
to prove that, while such a test may not profitably be applied 
to a rhetorical writer like Cicero — at least not to all of his 
works — yet there are authors who do exhibit a high degree 
of spontaneity. Witness Varro, Petronius, Tacitus, Apuleius' 
Metamorphoses, not to mention many of the Christian writers. 
Again the decidedly rhetorical character of a composition 
does not necessarily affect {i.e. modify) the backbone or 
groundwork of the author's sentences, but may be concerned 
chiefly with minor details of phraseology, leaving the rela- 
tions between the larger or even smaller elements quite 
undisturbed, and so not obscuring the original organiza- 
tion of the thought. For example, the clausnlae rhetoricae 
so extensively used ordinarily involve nothing more than the 
choice of a different word or an alteration of the order of 

1 Ammianus Marcel. 14, i, I. 
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words at the close of a period or colon. Furthermore, writers 
who, like Seneca of the school of modernists under the early 
empire, developed a tendency to the use of short, pithy sen- 
tences may, as will appear in the course of this paper, show 
marked individual traits in the inner structure of such sen- 
tences and in their interrelations. The same is true con- 
versely of writers like Velleius Paterculus (a notorious slave of 
rhetoric) and Pliny the Elder, who sometimes attempt elabo- 
rate periods. The student who approaches the study of 
sentence structure from the point of view of the mental 
processes involved in it ought therefore to find in the Roman 
literature a fruitful field. 

The number of types described by Dr. Boucke is, of course, 
not final, and we may at the outset point out another distinc- 
tively marked type common in Roman authors which has not 
been recorded as current among the moderns. A good ex- 
ample is found in the third chapter of Tacitus' Dialog on 
Orators : adeo te tragoediae istae non satiant {a b), quominus 
omissis orationum et causarum studiis omne tempus modo 
circa Medeam, ecce nunc circa Thyestem consumas (cd), 
cum te tot amicorum causae, tot coloniarum et municipiorum 
clientelae in forum vocent (ef), quibus vix suffeceris (g~)i), 
etiam si non novum tibi ipse negotium importasses (//'), ut 
Domitium et Catonem, id est nostras quoque historias et Ro- 
mana nomina (k I) Graeculorum fabulis adgregares (;«"»). 

a b 
c d 

'7 

*i 


ki 

m n 

In general character it resembles Dr. Boucke's analytic type 
(II, 4), and might perhaps be described as an analytic form 
with descending construction. Such a sentence may involve 
any number of successive bisections (analyses) of the unit of 
thought and its elements, from two or three up to the point at 
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which the unit passes beyond the range of consciousness pos- 
sible to the writer. Sentences involving three or four such 
analyses are not uncommon. The type differs from II, 4) in 
not involving a primary bisection of the unit of thought into 
two large sub-units. This fact carries with it two conse- 
quences of sufficient importance to justify us in setting up the 
form as a distinct type. On the emotional side sentences of 
this type lack the element of tension that necessarily accom- 
panies the analysis of the first sub-unit of type II, 4), as 
also the feeling of relaxation that sets in at the beginning of 
the analysis of the second. This alternation of tension and 
relaxation is, of course, an important factor in style. On the 
ideational side the smooth and continuous forward movement 
that attends the organization of the sentence, together with 
the absence of a fixed terminus up to which the analysis must 
proceed before the relation of the elements to each other be- 
comes clear, make it possible for the author to break off at 
various points, without causing a violent or even noticeable 
anacoluthon. This gives to the type a certain looseness or 
freedom which lays it particularly open to the intrusion of 
associative additions. Such additions yield two sub-varieties 
of this type, (a) If after the completion of the associative 
addition or additions the analysis of the complete idea is 
again taken up, we obtain a type bearing the same relation 
to the interlocked (II, 3) that the type just described bears 
to the analytic (II, 4) : 

a b 
cjl-ef-fi^ 

fh 
fl 

(i>) If there is no return to the prior idea we obtain a frustum 
of a sentence plus a closely related associative addition. 
Three specific forms which such associative additions assume 
are the correcting quamquam and si clauses, and in many 
cases those loosely attached clauses introduced by a relative 
pronoun that may be rendered into English by a copulative 
conjunction plus a personal or demonstrative pronoun. 
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A number of such sentences occur in Tacitus, — chiefly, 
however, in the Dialog, — notwithstanding that author's strong 
tendency toward the isolating and synthetic types. Similar 
associative additions occur occasionally in the second half of 
ascending sentences of the analytic type (II, 4). The second 
chapter of the Dialog offers an illustration : nam postero die, 
etc., to the end of the chapter. 1 The passage begins as an 
ascending sentence of the analytic type, but no sooner does 
the organization of the second sub-unit begin with the words 
venerunt, etc., than at the mention of Aper and Secundus the 
author passes off into a statement of his own friendly feelings 
toward them, which in turn suggests the hostile attitude of 
others, their criticism of the two orators, and the refutation 
of that criticism. Only after all this has been disposed of 
does Tacitus come back to the prior idea, and then in an 
entirely new sentence beginning with an igitur (" to resume ") 
ut intravimus, etc., a repetition of the thought of venerunt, 
etc., which clearly betrays the associative character of the 
intervening statements. One should not be surprised to find 
associative additions thus bearing the outward garb of apper- 
ceptive elements, because the apperceptive tendencies in the 
Indo-European languages as a class are so strong that their 
mechanical devices and schematic forms are forced even on 
associative additions. 

Among the Roman authors Tacitus is distinguished as 
being one of the most spontaneous, most indifferent to the 
rules of rhetoric, and most individual. His uniquely organ- 
ized mind, his strong individuality, his enthusiastic devotion to 
his work, and his serious purpose in writing, all combine to 
give his works a special value to the student of sentence 
structure. 

Tacitus possessed an intensely emotional nature. This is 
clearly brought out in Nipperdey's masterly characterization 
of the style of Tacitus, to be found in the introduction to his 
edition of the Annals. Such natures naturally tend to ex- 

1 What is ordinarily printed as a separate sentence beginning nam et Secundus 
is really an associative addition to the preceding clause. One must not lay too 
much stress on punctuation. 
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press themselves either in exclamatory (emotional) sentences 
or in an associative succession of vivid pictures. But when 
the purpose of the utterance has its origin in certain intel- 
lectual motives, there results a form of mental activity that is 
a kind of compromise having two very marked characteristics : 
first, the absence of associative additions overrunning or 
breaking down the unit of thought, and, second, the absence 
of any great amount of apperceptive organization. The 
resulting literary form will be a series of short sentences 
showing little complexity and following each other without 
connecting particles ; for the apperceptive tendencies are so 
held in abeyance, as it were, by the emotions that the rela- 
tions between the ideas do not come out clearly. 1 This type 
is not very frequently used by Tacitus in its extreme form, 
such as it assumes on the lips of excited messengers and in 
sensational newspaper headlines. Examples, however, do 
occur now and then, especially, yet not exclusively, in descrip- 
tions of battles. See Histories, 2, 15, nee Vitelliani quam- 
quam victi quievere : accitis auxiliis securum hostem ac 
successu rerum socordius agentem invadunt. caesi vigiles, 
perrupta castra, trepidatum apud navis, donee sidente paula- 
tim metu, occupato iuxta colle defensi, mox inrupere. atrox 
ibi caedes. . . . 
Formula : 2 

ab I ab \ ab\ ab \ ab\ab 
c d 

Even more striking is Agricola 38, 1— 13, the formula of 
which runs : 

ab\ab\ (a)b \ (a)6b\ \ (afbbi | (a)b\ \ ab \ ab \ ab \ 

fa 

ab I a b \ a b 

In dealing with Tacitus, one of the first questions to sug- 
gest itself is naturally, whether the structure of his sentences 
shows any shifting of type corresponding to the changes in 
vocabulary, syntax, etc., which have already been made the 

1 See Wundt, Volkerps. I, vol. ii, ch. 7, § V, 5 extr. ( = p. 354, 2d ed.). 

2 The perpendicular stroke indicates the isolating character of the passage. 
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subject of elaborate investigations. Such a difference does 
actually appear. Its nature and explanation, if I correctly 
interpret Tacitus, are as follows : The passages just cited, 
which are examples of the prevailing type of sentence found 
in Tacitus — a special form of the isolating type — are char- 
acterized by an emotional tone peculiar to strong feeling 
under control (cf. supra). The intensity of the feeling in- 
volved and the extent of the apperceptive control may vary 
widely, and this variation -will be reflected in the greater or 
less predominance at different times of the apperceptive and 
associative tendencies. Any increase in the emotional ele- 
ment without a corresponding increase in the apperceptive 
control will result in a tendency toward a looser connection 
between the psychical elements, and eventually the structure 
of the sentences will pass over into one of the associative 
types. Conversely, a relatively greater apperceptive control 
will give the sentences a tendency toward the more elaborate 
apperceptive types ; and this tendency to organize the thought 
will be revealed in the presence of attributive elements in in- 
creasing number, or even, instead of them, more elaborate 
predicative members. An increase in the intensity of both 
emotions and apperceptive control will manifest itself in an 
increasing number of brief sentences and a tendency toward 
attributive rather than predicative forms. 

The works of Tacitus, when examined from the point of 
view here taken, fall into three groups : 1. The Dialog. 
2. The Germania, Agricola, and Histories. 3. The Annals. 
The kinship between the last two groups is, as would be 
expected, closer than that between the first and either one of 
the others. The sentences in the Dialog show the most elabo- 
rate organization. This is no doubt due not only to the 
lower emotional tone, but also in a certain degree to a con- 
scious effort to imitate the Ciceronian style. In the Dialog 
only one-fourth of the sentences are simple sentences {i.e. 
sentences with a single primary analysis), four-tenths show 
two such analyses, and the remaining thirty-five per cent show 
still higher organization. In the Histories the converse of these 
conditions is found, nearly seven-tenths of the sentences 
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being simple sentences, while over three-tenths show only two 
main analyses, a very small number showing three or more 
subordinate clauses. The Germania and Agricola show a some- 
what smaller proportion of simple sentences, and a somewhat 
higher degree of organization. If, as is usual with those 
who study the style of Tacitus, we should be guided in our 
investigation by the assumption that his later works exhibit 
the more distinctively Tacitean peculiarities in a more marked 
way, the extreme form appearing in his latest work, the 
Annals, we should expect the Annals to show an increase in 
the proportion of simple sentences and a decrease in elaborate- 
ness of organization. But we must not allow ourselves to be 
unduly influenced by the chronological sequence of any 
author's works. . It may be important, or it may be of trifling 
moment; and in just this particular is seen one of the great 
advantages of approaching the subject from the point of 
view urged in this paper, for the attention is primarily fixed 
upon the fundamental question as to the character of the 
mental processes reflected in a given work, and the time 
element is relegated to a subordinate place. Now what do 
we really find on examining the Annals f We find that the 
sentences on an average show a greater complexity both as 
regards the predicative and the attributive elements, consid- 
erably less than half the number belonging to the simpler 
type, — a much smaller proportion than is found in the His- 
tories. And this is precisely what we should expect. For if 
the emotional tone played as important a part in Tacitus's 
style as it appears to have played, we should expect to see 
less evidence of it in the Annals than in the Histories, since 
the latter are historiae in the true Roman sense of the word, 
i.e. a history of the writer's own times, and they describe events 
not far removed from those in which Domitian, non iam per 
intervalla ac spiramenta temporum, sed continuo et velut uno 
ictu rem publicam exhausit, — events that must have moved 
Tacitus more deeply than those described in the Annals, which 
were more remote from him both in time and interest. 

What is here said of the style of Tacitus should be supple- 
mented by the further statement that there is a decided syn- 
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thetic tendency in Tacitus's thought. The nature of this 
tendency and its effect upon style are clearly brought out 
by Dr. Boucke, who draws an instructive parallel between 
Tacitus and Emerson in this particular. 1 

An interesting and instructive comparison may here be 
made between Tacitus and Juvenal. Both have a strong 
emotional nature, both show clearly the influence of this 
upon their sentences, both have themselves given in their 
own words the clue to their interpretation. Tacitus writes 
sine ira et studio ; with Juvenal facit indignatio versus. In 
Tacitus the emotion is under control, and we get the type just 
described ; Juvenal gives rein to his emotions, and writes in a 
predominatingly associative form. - 

A second figure belonging to the early empire, Lucius 
Annaeus Seneca the Younger, like Tacitus, has left his per- 
sonality clearly impressed upon his style — and this notwith- 
standing the distinct rhetorical tinge which his works exhibit 
throughout. The study of Seneca is on the whole simpler 
than that of Tacitus, because he employed essentially the 
same type of sentence from his earliest writings to his latest. 
His sentences resemble those of Tacitus in some ways. In 
particular both have a remarkable clearness and distinctness 
of apperception, by which is meant that the ideas are in them- 
selves clearly apperceived and that each is sharply marked 
off from the other. These qualities make the sentences of 
both writers brief and concise. Yet a close comparison of 
the two reveals some marked differences between them. In 
the first place Seneca's range of consciousness is much nar- 
rower than that of Tacitus. He grasps much fewer elements 
at once. Consequently the single impressions are more strik- 
ing and intense, the sentences average much shorter, and 
show even less organization. In the second place the syn- 
thetic tendency in Seneca is decidedly less marked. This is 
shown in the more frequent use he makes of connecting par- 
ticles and in the presence of predicative members (subordinate 
clauses) in contrast with the numerous attributive elements 
found in Tacitus. Consistent with the general character of 

1 Op. cit. pp. 407 f. 
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Seneca's style these clauses are always brief. As a fairly 
typical example we may quote Epist. 90, 27-28 : non est, 
inquam, instrumentorum ad usus necessarios opifex (sc. sa- 
pientia). quid illi tam parvula adsignas ? artificem vides 
vitae. alias quidem artes sub dominio habet. nam cui vita, 
illi vitam quoque ornantia serviunt. ceterum ad beatum statum 
tendit, illo ducit, illo vias aperit. (28) quae sint mala, quae 
videantur ostendit. vanitatem exuit mentibus. dat magni- 
tudinem solidam, inflatam vero et ex inani speciosam reprimit. 
nee ignorari sinit inter magna quid intersit et tumida. totius 
naturae notitiam ac suae tradit. 
Formula : 

(a)b I (a)b I {a)b \ (a)f(a)b (AJBjajb \ (aj~b \ (a)b (28) | 
(ajb I (ajb (J)B \ (ajb \ (ajF(a)b-(a)b \ (ajb 

This is prevailingly the isolating type, but there is one asso- 
ciative addition, and in three cases the relations between the 
successive units of thought are grasped and expressed. This 
is indicated by the horizontal square bracket. Such connec- 
tions, which appear to be more frequent in Seneca than in 
Tacitus, are intermediate forms between the isolating and the 
synthetic, since in the isolating type the relations are not 
grasped, in the one here mentioned they are apperceived and 
expressed, while in the synthetic type this apperceptive act is 
followed by a second synthesis. The contrast between Seneca 
and Tacitus is not brought out very clearly by the formulae 
used above, because they take no account of the attributive 
(adjectival and adverbial) members, and because the passages 
quoted from Tacitus are rather extreme cases. 

Seneca's rhetorical training appears in one particular to 
have had some effect upon his sentence structure. He was 
addicted in an extraordinary degree to the use of clausulae. 
Open a volume of Seneca almost anywhere and note how 
nearly every colon shows a cretic or trochaic close. Take 
for example de Ira, 3, 42 : radicitus (- ^ ^), haeserunt 

1 The quantity of the last syllable is, of course, a matter of indifference. 
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renascentur (— ^ — I — ^), temperemus (— ^ I — w), to to re- 
moveamus(— w ^^ ( _ u = the Ciceronian esse videatur), malae 
rei temperamentum est (— ^— I — ^ _ | _ v _), adnitamur 
modo (— <^ _), etc. The recurrence of these familiar cadences 
again and again at the close of sentences can have had no 
other effect than to accentuate the close of the sentence and 
so direct attention to it. Thus the individual sentences are 
marked off with greater distinctness and sharpness and the 
degree of their isolation enhanced. Of course, one could 
hardly suppose that the use of such cadences could in itself 
develop an isolating style. But where both the tendency to use 
clausulae and the isolating style are present, each enhances the 
effect of the other and develops in the writer an ever-increas- 
ing facility which may eventually become almost automatic. 
The skill which Seneca developed in the use of clausulae is 
shown by the infrequency with which he disturbs the natural 
order of words at the close of his sentences. In this respect 
he stands in marked contrast with Cicero and Nepos. It is 
furthermore worthy of note that both the clausulae and the 
isolating sentence are characteristic of the Asiatic school. 

The sentence structure of Seneca is closely paralleled by 
that of Cato the Elder, judging from both the de Agri Cul- 
tura and the fragments of his orations. His narrow field of 
consciousness and his clear and distinct apperceptive power 
make each concept stand out sharply. 1 Some few subordi- 
nate clauses are found (temporal, conditional, purpose), but 
they are always brief and concise. The successive units of 
thought are, however, seldom compared, and the relations 
between them less frequently grasped than in Seneca. See 
the fragment of his oration against Thermus preserved in 

Gellius, 10, 3, 17, ^ I ab~b 1 \ab\ab\ao\ao\ao b — ab I 
cd ^ ^ ^ 

1 Incidentally it may be said that to this was doubtless due in large measure 
the fact that later grammarians were led by the study of his vocabulary to collect 
lists of synonyms from his works. See Isidor, Differentiarum sive de Proprietate 
Sermonum, ii, praefatio 5, 10 (M). The same tendency of mind led Cato to 
make his collection of iiroipSiyfmTa Kal yvu/wXoyltu, an anthology of pithy say- 
ings gathered from other writers. Many of the acts of Cato's public life reflect 
this same quality of mind. 
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a(p) (ubi societas ?) [ a(b), etc. In some of his fragments, 
where the emotional tone is calmer, associative elements are 
found. Compare, for example, with the passage just quoted 
the sentence, scio solere plerisque hominibus in rebus secundis 
atque prolixis atque prosperis animum excellere, atque super- 
biam atque ferociam augescere atque crescere. 1 The strong 
individuality reflected in Cato's sentence structure forces us 
to conclude, that, however much Roman editors may have 
modernized his phraseology, they did not materially alter the 
groundwork of the style in the de Agri Cultura. 

A comparison of the sentence structure of Cato and Varro 
shows clearly how much in style depends upon the author's 
type of mind and how little may depend upon the subject- 
matter. To the strongly marked isolating style of Cato, the 
equally strong analytic tendency seen in Varro's Res Rusticae 
stands in sharp contrast. Varro's field of consciousness is 
wide, and a multiplicity of minor elements enter into his 
sentences. When most Varronian we have sentences repre- 
sented by formulae like the following : 

U 



lh 


u, 


<Tb 


A~B 


e d 


C~D 


fffk 


jflRfH 





fj-KL 


kl 


AfN 




OP 



The type is in complete harmony with the careful and 
systematic analysis to which Varro subjected the subject- 
matter of his works. 2 Sentences like the above are, of 

1 Apud Gellium, 6, 3, 14. 

2 Compare the elaborate analyses descending sometimes almost to formalism 
and schematism which a table of contents of his Antiquitates shows. Similar 
analytic treatment of his theme is shown in numerous passages in the de Lingua 
Latina, especially at the beginnings of the books and larger subdivisions of the 
matter, where he is dealing with the general aspects of his subject rather than 
with the details. 
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course, not found on every page of Varro, but in general the 
organization of the sentences must be considered as quite 
elaborate, especially in view of the fact that the Res Rusticae 
are written in the form of the Platonic dialog, which is much 
less favorable to such a treatment than is the Aristotelian. 

Quintilian is deserving of special attention as a notable 
example of a medium apperceptive type. The units of 
thought are of moderate size. The relations of their ele- 
ments to each other as well as the relations of successive 
units are clearly grasped. Associative additions are frequent, 
but seldom overrun the thought or crowd out other elements. 
The sentences of Quintilian accordingly often bear a resem- 
blance to the narrative type. In the following passage it 
happens that the associative processes are little in evidence : 
Institutio, 3, 6, 81-83 : sed non statim, quod esse manifestum 
est, etiam quid sit apparet. hoc quoque constituto novissima 
qualitas superest neque his exploratis aliud est ultra, his 
infinitae quaestiones, his finitae continentur: horum aliqua in 
demonstrativa, deliberativa, iudiciali materia utique tractatur: 
haec rursus iudiciales causas et rationali parte et legali con- 
tinent : neque enim ulla iuris disceptatio nisi finitione, quali- 
tate, coniectura potest explicari. . . . discant igitur ante 
omnia, quadripertitam in omnibus causis esse rationem, quam 
primam intueri debeat qui acturus sit. Formula : 

aba b~c d a b \ a b \ a b \ a b a b . . . ab 
c d ef c d c d 

ej 
fh 

The discourse moves on in a calm and steady flow, perspicu- 
ous and for the most part carefully articulated. The sen- 
tences seldom pass beyond the average normal range of 
consciousness. Here we have, to use Quintilian's own words, 
his nuda praeceptorutn traditio. This is Quintilian the 
man. In the proemiums to his different books we see traces 
of Quintilian the rhetorician. Note only the following: 
1, proem. 5, ego cum existimem, etc. 
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ab AB B x 

cd CD 1) G~H 

e~tA fh EF 

See also 3, proem. 2-3. Quintilian shows good taste in 
employing comparatively few of these overloaded sentences. 

There appears to be no Roman writer, at least before the 
third century a.d., who was addicted to the use of the inter- 
locked form (Boucke's type, II, 3). Those who do employ 
long sentences either follow the types described above 
(pp. 39-40) or the strictly analytic type (II, 4). This is plainly 
due to the same general characteristic of the Roman mind, 
which made it possible for them to create the two most 
remarkable products of that nation, the Roman legal system 
and the organization of the Roman Catholic Church. How- 
ever, we do find sporadic examples of the interlocked type. 
Velleius Paterculus and Pliny the Elder, for example, occa- 
sionally become entangled in their own web of thought when 
they attempt elaborate periods. A single sentence from 
Velleius Paterculus (2, 18, 1-3) will be sufficient to illustrate 
the lengths to which he could go in extravaganza. Even 
more marvellously constructed than this, sentence is the one 
which fills sections 143 and 144 of the seventh book of Pliny's 
Natural History. 

The Roman historians of the classical period are repre- 
sentatives of a style approaching very closely to Dr. 
Boucke's narrative form (II, 2). In Caesar, however, the 
associative elements do not play a very important part. He 
is somewhat akin to Quintilian. This is not true, however, 
of Book viii, written by Hirtius. 

This rapid and rather sketchy review of the essential 
qualities of the sentence structure of five writers who pos- 
sessed remarkably strong individualities will perhaps show 
in a general way what the method of study here followed 
would accomplish. Within the general field a number of 
subordinate questions arise. Some of these, both because of 
the inadequacy of our sources of information concerning the 
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lives of the writers and also because of the small part of 
their writings that has been preserved to us, can never be 
solved. Others have been briefly suggested or touched upon 
in the course of this paper. Do different schools of stylists 
show general differences in sentence structure ? Did any 
general development of the type of sentences employed take 
place in the centuries between Plautus and Isidor? Such 
a development can be clearly traced in German literature. 
Does the type of sentence structure show any development 
of the mode of thought, in the case of those authors whose 
extant works extend over long periods of time? Does the 
test of sentence structure throw any light on the authenticity 
of writings of questioned authorship ? Lastly, it should be 
the main object of one who deals with this subject to deter- 
mine so far as possible whether and in how far the qualities 
of mind shown in an author's sentences can be correlated 
with those shown in his actions otherwise, thus bringing the 
style in relation to the man himself. 1 This is, of course, 
difficult in the cases of writers concerning whose lives we 
know little. The great advantage, however, of the general 
method followed in this paper is that it is individualistic — 
that the style of each author is approached as a distinct and 
different problem. The method does not seek, as does the 
Nagelsbachian, to impose a group of artificial (rhetorical) 
forms upon a writer, but on the contrary recognizes an un- 
limited number of types which it would abstract from the 
writer's sentence structure. 

1 Professor Fred Newton Scott, of the University of Michigan, has undertaken 
the study of the rhythms of Walt Whitman from much the same point of view, and 
has obtained interesting and valuable results. 



